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An Open Letter 
To President Eisenhower 


Dear Mr. President: 


Like Americans of all political views, we are concerned by the 
state of your health. It makes us happy to know that you're feeling 
well now, and we’re glad you are able to get out and play golf so 
often. 


But when all that is said; and when we’ve made all the allow- 
ances for your age as well as your health, we must still face facts. 
Plainly and simply, our nation desperately needs full-time, ef- 
fective and forthright leadership from its Chief Executive; the 
fact is that you have been unwilling to provide that kind of lead- 
ership. 


Recent events have pointed up the need for real leadership 
more sharply than ever. Here are just a few of the most obvious 
ones: 


e The open defiance of Federal authority by Gov. Faubus of 
Arkansas called for quick and definite action by the President. As 
Mayor Woodrow Mann of Little Rock, Ark. said, “The President 
of the United States can no longer ignore the gravity of the situa- 
tion. The issue of segregation has become secondary—the security 
and prestige of the United States is paramount.” But more than 
a week after Arkansas’ National Guard had been ordered by the 
governor to defy the orders of the Federal District Court, there 
was still no clearcut statement from you, no sign that you intend to 
take the forthright kind of action this problem requires. 


e Millions of American families are feeling the pinch of in- 
flation as prices rise steeply on everything they buy, while hard- 
won wage increases are wiped out almost overnight by the rising 
cost of living. But you. Mr. President, refuse to put any kind of 
controls into effect to serve as a brake on inflation. Instead, you 
advise the American people to “buy selectively and carefully ... We 
should not be spending recklessly and adding fuel to this flame.” 
Meanwhile, industry is cutting back production, workers are being 
laid off and consumer purchasing power reduced—and economists 
warn that a recession is looming. 
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e@ You have said, Mr. President, that you were “tremendously 
disappointed” with the record of Congress. But isn’t the failure 
of Congress to act on your recommendations due in large measure 
to your own failure to fight for your program? On the first test 
in Congress—federal aid for school construction—your indifference 
to the fate of your own Administration proposal permitted it to 
be defeated by a vote of 208-203. 


e Asian flu, we are told, will strike millions of Americans this 
fall and winter unless they receive vaccine. But the Administration 
has refused to do anything to insure that vaccine will be distributed 
fairly and quickly, and without profiteering. 


e In the field of foreign affairs, the lack of forceful U. 8S. leader- 
ship is painfully evident. Dictator Nasser is more firmly entrench- 
ed in the Arab world than ever, pro-Soviet forces have taken con- 
trol in Syria, Communists are making gains in elections in British 
Guiana, India, Indonesia and other nations, and the prestige and 
influence of the U. 8. continue to ebb. : 


Mr. President, we think these and the many other problems 
that beset our nation and the world can only be solved by unceasing 
and dedicated effort. Certainly they cannot be met by turning 
our backs on them and hoping they’ll go away. 


The American people owe you a great deal, Mr. President, for_ 
your services in peace as well as war. But you owe us something, 
too: the fulfillment of last year’s campaign pledge to serve as a 
full-time President. During the ten months since your re-election, 
you have been away from Washington more than one-quarter of 
the time. No one begrudges you the rest and relaxation you need 
to keep you healthy. All we ask is the leadership we have a right 
to expect from the man who serves in the nation’s highest office. 

Respectfully yoyrs, 
THE EDITORS 








Gains Are ‘Minimum —Big Battles Ahead in 58 





57 Congress Disappoints Labor 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—The first session of the 85th Congress, which has just adjourned, brought “mini- 
mum” gains to labor and the liberal cause in general. The big battle for progressive measures on the labor 


front must still be fought in 1958. 

The congressional year of 1957 pro- 
duced no directly anti-labor legislation 
and from the labor point of view was not 
a total loss even if the final results were 
disappointing. 

The passage of a civil rights bill—the 
first in almost a century—was important 
in that it proved that the stranglehold 
of Southern congressional leaders on 
such legislation finally has been broken. 

















But the bill, as finally adopted, is looked 
upon mostly as a “down payment” on a 





stronger civil rights bill in the future— 
going beyond voting rights. 

There was some gain on the housing 
front, but the bill as finally approved 
was a weak compromise as compared 
with the kind of program organized la- 
bor asked. 

There was some slight improvement in 
immigration legislation, but here again 
the final improvement was minimal. The 
mutual security program was saved from 
the deep cut that some legislators wanted 
but was not as strong as needed, while 
the Niagara bill was welcomed as far as 
it went, but could have stood strengthen- 


Pay Boost Vetoed 

The government workers thought they 
had won their fight for pay boosts, but a 
presidential veto makes it necessary to 
fight the battle again nexts« year. 

The result is that 1958—an election 
year—must be the year-of real decisions. 
Organized labor is now preparing to carry 
on the fight for a number of vital meas- 
ures that were buried this year. 

@ High on the list of priorities is im- 
provement im Social Security. AFL-CIO <a 
President George Meany already has call- 
ed on Congress to adopt during its next 
session a bill that would increase Social 
Security benefits, provide hospitalization 





First Down, Lots More To Go 
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insurance for those eligible for Social Se- 
curity payments and strengthen the sys- 
tem generally. 

@ Extension of minimum wages to 
some 10 million persons not now covered 
is certain to get high labor priority. 
Hearings have been held on the question 
and action can be taken by Congress next 
year without delay. ‘ 

@ Complete disclosure of the handling 
of welfare funds also will be strongly 


pushed. A Senate subcommittee already 
has approved a bill supported by labor— 
including disclosure of management-con- 
trolled funds—and the measure is expect- 
ed to go before the Senate early in 1958. 
@ Biggest fight is likely to be over 


tax reduction. Next year is an election - 


year and both parties are determined to 
give the taxpayer some relief. Already 
business groups are crying for a lowering 
of taxes that would chiefly benefit cor- 


porations and the upper tax brackets. The 
fight to give relief to the lower brackets 
in order to build up purchasing power 
in an economy that is growing more slug- 
gish is certain to be a bitter one. 

Other areas in which organized labor 
will be fighting for liberal bills include: 
a better housing bill to stimulate low 
income housing and the elimination of 
slums; more liberal immigration laws, 
and federal aid for education. 





WATCH on the POTOMAC 


By ROBERT G. SPIVACK 





With this issue The Record begins a column by 
Robert G. Spivack, noted Washington correspondent 
for the New York Post and other leading newspapers. 


e “SPORT” IN TENNESSEE—The smog over the Capitol 
gets so thick that often it’s hard to see just what’s going on in 
the rest of the country. One of the little items we missed until 
just now was a story out of Chattanooga, Tenn. We pass it on 
as a sign of the times. 


Down in that town it seems the Ku Klux Klan is sponsor- 
ing a youthful softball team. It’s a little hard to envision that 
outfit entering any so-called sports event, since we have al- 
ways believed that fair play was part of the game. But the KKK 
team is right in there, even one of those chosen to represent 
the City of Chattanooga in a tournament at Nashville. 


What’s really hard to understand is the fact that a local 
public utility, the Chattanooga Gas Co., also entered a team in 
the tournament. So has a Chattanooga congregation, the St. 
Elmo Baptist church. We can’t imagine what brand of religion 
is preached in that church. 


What we find hard to understand, though, is the attitude 
of the officials of this large southern city. Despite the fact 
that the Chattanooga Times brought the whole matter to their 
attention in no uncertain terms, they were willing to open pub- 
licly supported facilities to the Ku Klux Klan. 


Can you imagine what would happen in most.other cities 
if a public utility were to enter a nt with a team 
sponsored by the Communist Party? Yet the Klan is also on 
the Attorney General’s “subversive list.” 


The Chattanooga officials regard this as purely a local 


matter and undoubtedly hoped that it might be hushed up in 
the rest of the country. But these things have a way of getting 


around and we're happy to do our part in seeing that they do, 


- i . 

@® WHY THE HOUSING BOOM BECAME A BUST— 
Housing activity in the U.S. is now at its lowest point in eight 
years. Officials of the federal housing agencies, headed by a 
former congressman who always‘opposed public housing (Al- 








bert Cole), are wringing their hands and offering long-winded 
explanations on what’s happened. 

We don’t particularly go for experts who over-simplify 
things, but in this case we believe the answer is pretty plain. 
The high cost of money, the interest rate you pay your bank 
for a housing loan, is now 16 2/3 percent higher on FHA-guar- 
anteed loans than it was just nine months ago. 

This is the story in brief: 

If you were buying a house last December through FHA 
you paid a maximum of 41% percent interest. The Eisenhower 
administration and Federal Reserve then raised it to 5 per- 
cent. Then in mid-summer it went up to 514 percent. On top 
of all this there is a mortgage insurance charge of 4% of one 
percent. And that’s how the percentage of increase went up 
16 2/3%. 

Sen. Sparkman (D. Ala.) says this provides a “windfall” 
of $15,000,000 for bankers and other-money lenders. ty 


@ FOREIGN NOTE—While the price of gasoline and oil 
remains at record-high levels in their country, the British auto 
manufacturers are trying to get more miles-per-gallon out of 
their 1958 miodels. In this country it’s different. Most U.S. 
auto companies are still shying away from the small economy- 
size car despite the success of the British Morris Minor and 
the German Volkswagen in penetrating the. American market. 
. In most parts of this country gasoline and petroleum prod- 
ucts are also more expensive than ever before. But our auto 
manufacturers are trying for more power and less miles per 
gallon. My 1949 Dodge (six cylinders) got 16 mpg in city driv- 


’ dng and 17 mpg in the country. My new Ford (also a six) gets 


gets barely 12 mpg in the city or country. 

Dr. Albert Fogg, director of the British Motor Industry 
Research Association, says they are trying for a 30 percent in- 
crease in mileage per gallon. The Morris Minor now gets bet- 
ter than 35 miles per gallon. ; 

Speaking of U.S. auto manufacturers, Fogg said: 

“They can fight the battle of longer and lower-looking 
cars. We'll concentrate on development of more efficient and 
economical vehicles.” 
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Urgent Need 
For COPE 


Contributions 


By MAX GREENBERG 
President, RWDSU 


This year’s campaign by RWDSU members to raise 
Dollars for COPE (the AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
Education) got a fine send-off Aug. 27 with the elec- 
tion of William E. Proxmire as Senator from Wisconsin. 
The victory of this liberal young Democrat over former 
Governor Walter Kohler to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Sen. McCarthy has given added hope 
and encouragement to labor and liberal forces every- 
where. 


Proxmire’s election proves that when the issues 
are presented honestly and forcefully and the voters 
are given a real choice between candidates—rather 
than a Democratic Tweedledee vs. a Republican Tweed- 


* ledum—they will vote in their own best interests. 


PRES. GREENBERG 


Wisconsin labor can be proud of the role it played in 
this vital election, and union members in other states 
can learn a valuable lesson from them. 


There are other important elections this year: 
New Jersey’s gubernatorial election, mayoralty cam- 
paigns in New York, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Detroit, 
San Francisco and other large cities, and elections 
in Illinois, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and New York 
state legislatures and other public offices. The Novem- 
ber elections will hardly be out of the way when COPE 
will have to begin rallying labor strength for the spring 
primaries to be held in many states. In these primaries 
—especially in the one-party states—a victory is often 
tantamount to election. In the past, labor’s political ef- 
forts have often been handicapped by lack of funds and 
manpower for these critical “off-season” votes, yet 
the effort that is put into a primary may very well 
be more decisive than the work done in the election 
campaign later in the year. 


During the time I have served on the Administra- 
tive Committee of COPE, it has been brought home to 
me ever and over again that politics must be con- 
sidered a year-round job by ‘labor just as it is by 
the professional politicians. I have seen at first-hand 
how the results of an election in one part of the 


eountry can have a contagious effect—for better or 
for worse—on other parts of the country.° 


Right now, I believe that labor’s political efforts 
are going to meet with increasing success. But even 
if that were not true, I am convinced that an all-out 
COPE drive is an absolute necessity. The labor move- 
ment, for reasons that are no fault of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of unions and their members, is on the 
defensive, and enemies of labor are ready to deliver 
knockout blows in the form of “right-to-work” laws 
and other anti-labor legislation. The place to combat 
them is at the polls, and a principal weapon in the 
battle is money, 


Because political activity is a 52-week-a-year task, 
and because the time remaining to us this year is 
very short, I am urging that our locals and members 
begin now the big job of raising and turning in Dol- 
lars for COPE, if they have not already done so. Dur- 
ing the next few days, letters and COPE coupon books 
will be sent by the International Union to every’ local, 
announcing the local’s COPE quota, 


The quotas to be given to the locals will cover 
both 1957 and 1958. Thus, many locals will be able to 
run a single Dollars for COPE campaign and meet 
their quota for both years. 


Locals may also make contributions directly from 
their treasuries, and have them credited against their 
quotas. Such treasury contributions must be ear- 
marked for COPE’s Education Fund, since they may 
not be used as campaign contributions for candidates. 


This year, as in the past, we expect that the bulk 
of the contributions will come from individual mem- 
bers. Many locals will use various fund-raising devices 
to make the task of obtaining contributions easier and 
more pleasant; a number of locals are planning dances, 
raffles and prize contests in connection with their 
COPE campaigns. 


But whatever method is used, I strongly urge that 
it be put into effect quickly. Turn in your money as 
soon as possible. As always, the need is urgent. Your 
dollar may make the difference in helping to elect a 
friend of labor. 





Congress Gets Bill to Raise Social Security 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Rep. Aime 
J. Forand (D-R.I.) has introduced 
in the House a comprehensive bill 
to amend the Social Security Act 
which AFL-CIO Pres. Meany 
praised last week as “necessary, 
sound and enlightened.” 


The measure calls for a 10 percent 
increase in old-age survivors and dis- 
ability insurance benefits and insurance 
against the costs of hospitals, nursing 
homes and surgical care for Social Se- 
curity beneficiaries. . 


The bill would also boost the maxi- 
mum amount of earnings counted under 
old-age and survivors’ insurance for 
contribution and benefit purposes, and 
include provisions for meeting the add- 
ed costs of broader benefits. 


Oregon Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
announced also that he will introduce 
a similar piece of legislation in the Sen- 
ate. His ten-point program for Social 
Security and the Forand bill are ex- 
pected to be focal points for labor to 
rally around when Congress reconvenes 
in January. 


In praising the Forand Bill, Meany 
said the plight of America’s older citi- 
zens, “caught between rising prices and 
fixed incomes,” is one which deserves 
prompt and sympathetic attention at 
the next session of Congress. 


The AFL-CIO, Pres. Meany said, “has 
long urged many of these proposals.” 


“We congratulate Mr. Forand, who 
has once again demonstrated under- 
standing of the problem and has pro- 
posed a sensible solution,” he continued. 


“We are especially pleased with his 
proposals for meeting the often prohi- 
bitive costs of hospitalization for those 
receiving Social Security benefits. We 
are confident that this proposal will en- 
list a widespread support.” 


The suggested improvements will ob- 
viously require higher contribution 





rates, Pres. Meany said. But, he added, 
“organized labor is prepared to pay the 
additional costs. We believe the new 
benefits are worth it.” 


Forand, who has sponsored many ex- 
tensive improvements in Social Secur- 
ity in the past, hopes his bill will get 
an early hearing in the House. 


The bill carries many major provi- 
sions: 


e@ Annual earnings ceiling for con- 
tribution and benefit purposes would be 
raised from the present $4,200 to $6,000. 


e@ Benefits would be boosted for those 
now on the rolls and future benefi- 
ciaries. 


e In the future, monthly old-age 
benefits would range from $35 to $151.80. 





@ Primary benefit increases would 
range from a $5 minimum to a maxim- 
um boost of $10.30. Those now getting 
$108.50 monthly would get $118.80. 


@ The maximum amount payable to 
a family on one person’s earnings would 
range from $55 to $305 a month instead 
of the present $50-$200 range. 


e@ Semi-private hospitalization care 
would be provided for 60 days in a 12- 
month period. 


@ Contribution rates for employers 
and workers would be raised one half 
of one percent each beginning Jan. 1, 
1959. Rate boosts scheduled for 1960 
would be postponed one year. 


The merit in Forand’s proposals and 
the soundness of the social security 
system earlier won the confidence of 


RWDSU MEMBERS have been active in urging improvemenis in Social Security 


beenfits. In photo above, petitions bearing 20,000 signatures are presented to Rep. 

Eugene J. Keogh of House Ways and Means Committee, right, by retired District 

65 members Sam Klotz and Mary Patane. They journed to nation’s capital July 2 
to urge liberalization of Social Security law. 


the AFL-CIO Executive Council at its 
Chicago meeting. Social Security was 
termed “a going concern” by the coun- 
cil in deprecating recent reports that 
the fund was imperiled because benefits 
sometimes exceed income. 


“The more than $22 billion now in 
reserve provides an adequate cushion 
against temporary deficits,” the coun- 
cil said. “The rate schedule now in the 
law will prevent any temporary deficit 
from becoming permanent.” 


At the same time, the council] en- 
dorsed the “periodic double check” on 
the system to be provided by an Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security Fi- 
nancing whose members will be ap- 
pointed this year. 


The AFL-CIO sponsored an amend- 
ment to the social security law estab- 
lishing the council. Itg membership of 
13 will represent employers, employes, 
the self-employed and the public. 


Sen. Neuberger’s ten-point program 
would allow outside earnings for per- 
sons drawing Social Security benefits to 
be increased from $1,200 annually to 
$2,000 or $2,400. It would also raise the 
maximum: income or wages on which 
social security deductions are levied 
from the present $4,200 a year to $5,400 
and would lower the retirement age of 
women to 60 with full benefits. 


A system of medical care and pro- 
tection would also be established for 
Social Security beneficiaries under the 
Senator’s plan. 


“This bill,” he said, “is carefully de- 
signed to meet some of the most urgent 
needs of retired people and of the sur- 
vivors of those who have died and left 
dependents looking to Social Security 
as the mainstay of their efforts to 
maintain a decent living standard.” 


He anticipated one strenuous objec- 
tion by noting that his bill “very speci- 
fically provides that there shall be no 
government control over either the 
practice of medicine or the administra- 
tion of hospitals and nursing homes.” 
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Reuther Charges ‘Big 3 
Want Fatter Profits 


DETROIT (PAI)—Charges that the Big Three 
automobile producers have selfishly turned down ef- 
forts to cut car prices by misrepresenting and distort- 
ing the UAW plan for such cuts have been made by 
Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 


Reuther’s blast came after the Big Three had re- 
jected his proposal that the union would trim its 
collective bargaining goals in return for a $100 per 
car cut by the companies. 5 


The UAW president carefully analyzed the replies 
of General Motors, Ford and Chrysler to the “Reu- 
ther Plan” and again cited numerous statistics to 
show that the proposed cuts could be made without 
destroying profits and at the same time help to fight 
inflation. 


It still remains true, Reuther declared, that: 

@ Not one of the companies “said that they could 
not cut prices and still make profits above the aver- 
age of the whole of American industry in a period 
when those average profits are at a high level.” 


@ “Not one of them disputed the fact stated in 
our letter that price reductions would result in great- 
er sales, higher production and increased employ- 
ment.” 


@ “Not one of them touched on the subject of 
what such increased production and sales would 
mean in terms of the maintenance of profits at en- 
viable levels, despite price reduction, because of the 
geometric progression which all economists recognize 
accompanies increased volume.” 


Reuther described General Motors answer through 
Harlow Curtice as a “ridiculously transparent eva- 
sion of the issue.” He declared that its proposal that 
UAW members continue their present contract for 
the next two years offered absolutely nothing to the 
consumers and contributed nothing toward halting 
inflation. 


“With characteristic selfishness, it would permit 
General Motors to retain and even increase its al- 
ready extortionate profits while continuing to gouge 
the consumer and while denying to General Motors 
workers the legitimate progress to which they are 
entitled toward a fairer share of the total income 
created in the automobile industry,” Reuther said. 


2 Long Strikes Won 


CHICAGO (PAI)—Two long strikes have ended in 
victory for AFL-CIO unions here. 

Five hundred Pure Oil Co. strikers represented by 
the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union returned to work at nearby Lemont, Ill. when 
@ one year agreement was reached on a 6% wage 
increase, effective May 1. The union also won time 
and a half for holiday work, and a paid vacation of 
4 weeks for men with 20 years of service. The strike 
lasted 86 days. 


A 34-day strike at the Goss Printing Press Co. in 
Chicago ended when 900 employees returned to work 
under an agreement which provided for pay increases 
of 11 cents an hour and an additional 2% in Janu- 
ary, which will produce another 512 cents an hour 
for 600 skilled machinists. Vacation improvements 
were also won, 
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Union Fights Dixie Firm's 
Roughhouse Tactics 


BRYSON CITY, N. C—A dramatic conflict be- 
tween labor and management is currently being wag- 
ed in this small city where 120 members of Furni- 
ture Workers Local 251 are locked in a struggle with 
the Carolina Woodturning Company for decent 
wages and a contract which is something more than 
a unilateral, company-conceived document. 


The strike has been going on since last April 8, 
and was less than a month old when the company 
was granted an injunction which seriously crippled 
picketing and other legitimate strike activities, 


Failing in this first move to strike fear into the 
strikers, the company next appealed to the local 
merchants for help, and brought pressure on them 
to refuse credit to the strikers and to foreclose on 
them the moment installment payments were not 
made when due. 


When this second attempt failed, the company 
turned to the courts for help and had 43 of the strik- 
ers charged with contempt of court for trumped-up 
violations of the injunction. 


Following the pattern of the big employers the 
company next accused a striker of an attempted 
dynamiting. He was held for a time under $20,000 
bail, but was released when the bond was cut in half. 


Roosevelt Blasts Mitchell 
On Right-to-Work’ Laws 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—Irked by claims of 
the Eisenhower Administration that it is fight- 
ing for progressive labor bills, Rep. James 
Roosevelt, California Democrat, has chal- 
lenged Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
to support legislation that would abolish state 
“right-to-work” laws. 


Roosevelt is the author of a bill now before the 
House of Representatives under which Section 14-b 
of Taft-Hartley would be eliminated. This is the 
section which makes it possible for the States to pass 
legislation which would deny the union shop. The 
Eisenhower Administration is opposed to repeal of 
14-b. 

Mitchell, in the past, has expressed opposition to 
“right-to-work” laws as harmful both to labor and 
industry but has never been supported by the Presi- 
dent on the issue. Meanwhile, the Labor Depart- 
ment head has been publicly claiming that the Ad- 
ministration wants progressive labor legislation but 
that it has been stymied by the Southern Demo- 
crats. 

Describing these claims as “hypocrisy,” Roosevelt 
asked why Mitchell is giving no support to efforts 
to amend Taft-Hartley’s Section 14-b and challenged 
him to come out fighting for the progressive labor 
legislation for which Mitchell claims the Republican 
party stands. 


‘Shifts in Position .. .’ 

“Notable among the examples of Republican issue- 
dodging is the stand of the Administration and the 
Department of Labor on the Taft-Hartley Act and 
its application to ‘right-to-work’ laws,” Roosevelt 
told the House of Representatives. “Again, shifts in 
position, contradictory statements and an obvious 
intent to stay on the fence have denied to great seg- 
ments of American labor the right that it asks and 
deserves to union security through union shop agree- 
ments. Secretary Mitchell has spent the tenure of 
his office wooing the support of labor, but never of- 
fering a small part of his pious words. The time has 
come to demand that he make good on the princi- 
ples that he purports to embrace.” 


Roosevelt pointed to the fact that in 1954 Mitchell 
had openly opposed “right-to-work” laws but that 
when he had the opportunity to give his support to 
legislation that would have made such laws impos- 
sible, he turned it down and refused to take a stand. 


Scab-Law States Lag 
In Personal Incomes 


WASHINGTON (PAI)—New evidence that “right- 
to-work” states are generally falling behind in the 
economic race in the United States is contained in 
latest personal income statistics published by the 
Office of Business Economics of the Department of 
Commerce. . 


These show that all 48 states, except Nevada, 
gained in total and per capita income between 1955 
and 1956. But, they also show that a majority of the 
18 “right-to-work” states made poorer percentage 
records of gain in both categories than did the ma- 
jority of the free states. 











Grand Union Vice-Pres. Hugh Dav- 
ern insists that food is relatively cheap- 


er today than five years ago. He said 
the over-all consumer price index— 
which includes housing, clothing, medi- 
cal care and many other items is up 
5.6 percent since 1953, but food prices 
are only up 3.2 percent. In terms of 
real wages, he says, food prices have 
gone down since 1952. 


Food merchants in France and Italy 
are talking of a joint-venture super- 
a market chain to operate in both na- 
tions and buy supplies wherever cheap- 
est. .. . Campbell Soup Co. has moved 
its general offices for the first time 
since 1869 when the company was es- 
tablished. After 88 years in the vicinity 
; of Front and Market Streets in Cam- 
& den, N. J., the new general offices are 
Be now at 375 Memorial Ave., opposite 
Be the Naval Reserve Center, Camden. 





Lerner Stores net and sales up for 


6 months ended July 31, when $786,751 
was earned. Volume was $83,243,377, up 
$7 million. .. . Expansion in suburban 
areas has become an economic neces- 
sity for major chains a national chain 
store official declared. Additional stores 
are needed to compensate for declining 
volume in older, more central locations 
and to reduce the effects of rising costs, 
he said. 


A & P Stores in the Southeast area 
now testing nylon hosiery tinder the 
A & P brand name of Merrimood in 
five supermarkets. . . . General Foods 
Post Division will introduce in selected 
test markets this month a new instant 
orange-flavored breakfast beverage call- 
ed Tang. A powder, Tang is said to con- 
tain more Vitamin C and A than equiv- 
alent amounts of fresh or frozen orange 
juice. 


An upward trend in retail sales is 
noted by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. The rise in consumer buying 
between April and July, translated into 
annual rates, amounts to more than $7 
billion. Retail business has continued to 
set new records since May. All major 
retailing groups haue shared in the 
upsurge, the bank said. 

* ” = 

In Stamford, Conn., the First Na- 
tional Stores, food chain, has announc- 
ed it will build a 400,000 square foot 
distributing center, at a total cost of 
three to four million dollars. The land, 
which cost almost half a million doi- 
lars, was recently cleared in a slum- 
removing project. .. . New York retail 
displaymen are participating in a city- 
sponsored dress-up program that will 
add frills to Manhattan Island’s major 
tourist paths. The city has announced 
it will spend $309,000 for banners, flood- 
lighting and floral displays in an au- 
tumnal salute beginning Oct. 23. 


The trend to family shopping will 
make it necessary for major shopping 
centers to be open three nights a week, 
a mail order firm executive told Iowa 
retailers last week. The husband, wife 
and the children are now shopping to- 
gether, mostly at night. A survey of 
Sears, Roebuck stores showed that 50 
percent of the gross business is being 
done in less than 12 hours during the 
week. Where stores are now open one 
or two nights a week, there is generally 
pressure in suburban shopping areas 
for a third night. A 14-city survey by 
Fairchild News Service shows this same 
trend in such cities as Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo. 


. . . 


Food Fair Stores reports net income 
of $8,624,604, an increase of 0.3% over 
last fiscal year figure. Forty-two super- 
markets were Added during the year. 
—Compiled by BARBARA SKEETER 
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More Large 
Phone Firms 


Sign in N.Y. 


NEW YORK CITY—With ‘the org- 
anization of two major telephone 
answering service firms on Long Is- 
land, RWDSU Local 780 has brought 
under contract all of the large shops 
in the industry, and is now con- 
centrating on a scattering of small- 
er concerns in Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties. 


The fast-growing new local of the 
RWDSU won recognition as the workers’ 
choice at Doctors’ Telephone Answering 
Exchange and Answerphone of Nassau 
and Suffolk, with a total of more than 
150 employees. A contract was ratified 
and signed which brings the employees 
the same conditions as those in the con- 
tract with the dominant industry em- 
ployers’ association won earlier this year. 


10c¢ Raise in Long Island 


The Long Island employees won 10- 
cent wage increases effective May 1, 1957, 
as well as paid holidays and vacations 
and the other benefits of a Local 780 
contract. They joined the Hicksville Tele- 
phone Answer Service employees in the 
Long Island town of the same name as 
members of ‘780’. 


In Queens, Blask Enterprises has been 
organized and a contract is in effect 
after an organizing campaign which saw 
the employer giving wage increases in 
an attempt to keep the union out. 


Thus, in addition to the wage boosts 
they won as a result of the union’s ef- 
forts during the organizing campaign, 
the Blask employees received a wage 
boost of 5 cents an hour. 


One of the major telephone answer 
service firms in Brooklyn has also come 
under the ‘780’ banner with the signing 
of Corbin & Morrison, which employs 


about 130 operators, Effective Aug. 1, - 


these employees won the 10-cent hourly 
wage increase as well as the other terms 
established by the RWDSU throughout 
the industry. 


e 





Register and Vote! 
N.Y.C. COPE Urges 


NEW YORK CITY—“You must regis- 
ter to vote!” Once again the call goes 
out to union members in this city as the 
City CIO’s Committee on Political Ed- 
ucation mounts a campaign to get union- 
ists to go to the polls. Up for election 
this fall are the top city offices of Mayor, 
President of the City Council, and 
Comptroller, and borough posts, as well 
as a number of seats in the state legis- 
lature. 


New Yorkers this year for the first 
time are registering permanently, in ac- 
cordance with the recent passage of a 
permanent personal registration law. 
Voters who register this year need only 
re-register in the future if they move to 
another address or if they fail to vote 
every two years. 


You can register beginning Saturday, 
Sept. 28 between 7 a.m. and 10:30 p.m., 
and on the following dates between the 
hours of 5:30 p.m. and 10:30 p.m.; Mon- 
day, Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 
11. On Oct. 12, the last day the hours 
will again be extended, running from 7 
a.m. to 10:30 p.m. 


Election Day is Tuesday, Nov. 5, and 
the voting hours are 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


Retail Drug Local 1199 
Moves To Own Building 


NEW YORE CITY—Retail Drug Em- 
ployees Union Local 1199 has moved to 
new headquarters in its own building at 
300 West 45th Street, Pres. Leon J. 
Davis announced. 


The Union’s phone numbers will re- 
main the same JUdson 2-1890-1-2-3-4. 


September 15, 1957 
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Local 50 Moves Ahead in Drives 
To Organize Schrafft's, Chiclets 


NEW YORK CITyY—“Encouraging progress” was reported by Local 50 Pres. Frank Scida in all sectors of 


the union’s organizing campaign at Schrafft’s, at Wallace Candy Co., 


ican Chicle Co., makers of the famous Chiclets chewing gum. 


At American Chicle, a plant in Long 
Island City employing about 1,700 peo- 
ple, Scida described a “careful, steady 
campaign,” which is moving ahead 


a Schrafft subsidiary, and at the Amer- 





against a background of keen interest 
in the union and the job security as 
well as other benefits that it offers. 





GETTING THE MESSAGE—the union message—is an employee of famous 

Schrafft candy company in New York City as he takes RWDSU Local 50 

leaflet from Org. Neal Longarzo. At right is Org. Tony Scida. Drive to organ- 
ize 500-worker covet is — paseind otc 





YALL ORLERGE LIE IN ES Sie 


Rx for Sanitehe in Saniabiin 


NEW YORK CITY—The American Sntitiilons Association surveyed 335 
company presidents (average age—51; average pay—$68,000 a year) to find out 
what made them successful. There was more than a hint of embarrassment in 


one feature of the AMA’s report: 


“Almost 20% of the presidents frankly stated that they got where they 


are by inheriting their jobs. 


Some, not fortunate enough to be born with com- 


panies in their mouths, overcame the handicap by marrying the boss’s daughter.” 





At Schrafft’s, Local 50 will soon file 
for a representation election. Substantial 
numbers of the 500 employees have sign- 
ed up, and the weekly meetings of the 
rank and file organizing committee are 
making detailed plans for this phase of 
the campaign. 


Scida said the quality of the organ- 
izing drive at Schrafft’s has improved 
considerably in recent weeks, with the 
organization of several of the most 
responsible leaders in the plant. These 
are employees with long service and 
key jobs, whom Scida called the “nat- 
ural leaders” of the plant. 


Unorganized since its beginnings, 
Schrafft, whose corporate name is the 
Frank G. Shattuck Co., has managed to 
keep unions out in the past with such 
devices as gifts for employees when they 
get married and have babies, consistent 
employment with plenty of overtime, 
Christmas bonuses and others. But wage 
rates are much lower than those in 
Local 50 shops, and only by working 50 
and 60 hours a week can the workers 


make a living. j 


There have been examples of cheat- 
ing by the company when it comes to 
paying for overtime worked during a 
holiday week. There is a pension plan 
whose benefits are not spelled out, and 
which seems to work according to the 
company’s whim. None of the workers 
knows what he is entitled to under the 
pension plan or the profit-sharing plan, 
which js equally mysterious. 


For reasons such as these the Schrafft 
workers are joining Local 50. 


Wallace Group Signing 


In what is actually a part of the same 
campaign, the 200 workers at Wallace 
Candy Co., wholly owned by Schrafft, 
have begun to sign Local 50 membership 
cards in a steady stream after a slow 
start during the first three or four weeks 
of the drive. Wages and working condi- 
tions are of a very low standard come 
pared to a Local 50 shop like Loft Candy, 
for example, 


The unskilled employees at Wallace 
earn 25 to 30 centg an hour less than 
the same group at Loft’s. 





147 Wins Hikes ze Watch Firms 


NEW YORK CITY—In the face of a depressed market suffering from 
a high volume of European and Japanese imports, Local 147 has concluded 
contract settlements with watch and watch case firms, all providing for 
substantial wage increases and other improvements. 

The wage campaign involved 15 shops with about 900 workers, and 


in each shop negotiations were led— 
individually or in combination—by Busi- 
ness Mgr. Theodor Bowman and Busi- 
ness Reps. Jack Holowchik and Caesar 
Massa. 


One of the largest ‘147’ shops in the 
watch case industry is the I. D. Watch 
Case Co., where a pattern was set for 
the other, smaller shops to follow. The 
settlement terms at I. D. included a 
general wage increase of 742 cents an 
hour as of July 15, this year, with an- 
other 5 cents an hour next July 15, 
classification increases ranging from 1212 
to 25 cents_an hour, and improvements 
in vacations. 


Bowman and Holowchik led the shop 
committee, which included Shop. Chair- 
man James Dwight, Phyllis Lo Frese, 
Angel Santos, Hector Coll, Rudy Rosci- 
gno, Cecil Kacz, James Cliton, Joseph 
DiAngelo and Carmen Ramirez. 





Similar settlements were made at Nan- 
ca Products, Queens Watch Case Co., I. 
D. Mfg. Corp, Belove Watch Case, Drema 
Mfg. and others. 


At Rex Watch Case, Lenox Jewelry, 
Jacques Jewelry, Vogue Jewelry, Stylord 
Mfg. and Ravenware Co. settlements 
provided for wage boosts of 5 cents an 
hour for one year, with some of these 
also settling for an automatic 5 cents 
next year, and added improvements in 
such areas as paid holidays and vaca- 
tions and job rates. 


A settlement which exceeded the ID. 
pattern was made at the Helbros Watch 
Co., where the workers won wage boosts 
of 1244 cents an hour for this year. 
Business Rep. Massa and Shop Chair- 
man Abe Small negotiated this agree- 
ment. 





THEODOR BOWMAN 
Local 147 Business Mgr. is back at 
work after illness of several months. 
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The Midwest 





Rexall Drug Warehousemen 


- Vote RWDSU in Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Employees of the Rexall Drug Co. warehouse here voted overwhelmingly for the RWDSU 
in a National Labor Relations Board election Aug. 29, Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes reported. The workers, now 
numbering about 50, will soon grow to a force of 300 or more, Hughes said, as the newly opened operation grows 


G. C. Murphy 


Warehousemen 





to meet the need of servicing the drug 
chain's retail outlets throughout the mid- 
west. At the time of the election there 
were 30 eligible voters, who cast 21 bal- 
lots for the RWDSU, 2 for the Teamsters 
Union, and 7 for no union. 

Since the election the office staff at 
the warehouse has expressed interest in 
joining the union. Hughes said several of 
the 30 employees have signed up, and a 
concentrated campaign will soon get un- 
der way to organize the office. 


Atlanta RWDSU Helps 

The lead for the organizing drive at 
the warehouse came from Int'l Rep. Buck 
Connell in Atlanta, Ga., where Rexall 
warehouse workers belong to the RWDSU, 
Connell informed Regional Dir. Hughes 
that the company was planning a new 
operation in Columbus. 

Connell also advised the company 
that Hughes represented the same 
RWDSU with which Rexall has had 
honest relations over the years in At- 
lanta, and that the company could ex- 
pect the same in Columbus. 

The main aims of the Rexall employees 
here are substantial wage increases and 
an effective grievance procedure, Hughes 
said. A dramatic example of the, value of 
@ grievance set-up was the firing—and 
speedy reinstatement—of active union 
member Ralph Holcomb just 5 days be- 
fore the election. 

Discharged in the morning on the com- 
pany’s claim that he was improperly per- 
forming his job, Holcomb was back on 
the job in a matter of hours after a com- 
mittee of the employees, led by Hughes, 
talked out the issue with management 
and convinced the boss that he was wrong 
in firing Holcomb. 


Union Seeks Pay Owed 
‘In Closed Toy Plants 


COLUMBUS, O.—Although the. union 
and. management both agree that the 
former employees of All-Metal Toy Co. 
are fully entitled to severance pay and 
accumulated vacation pay as a result of 
the closing of the firm’s two plants, 
oourt-appointed bankruptcy lawyers are 
denying the workers’ right to the money, 
Regional Dir. Gerald Hughes reported. 

The union has engaged attorneys to 
fight the case, and it is backed by man- 
agement, which agrees with the union’s 
contention that there is enough money 
to pay the workers’ claims. The total 
gum involved is approximately $15,000. 
The plants are in Wyandotte, Mich., and 
Piqua, O. 
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NEW BAKERY OPENS: In Indianapolis, the Stars and Stripes go up mark- 

ing the opening of the new Continental Co. bakery. Lending a hand 

in the operation are, |. to r., Local 353 Financial Secretary Russell Baker, 
Loran Chappell and General Manager Spence Rohlfs. 
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‘The ‘Heart’ of Organizing 


MADISON, Wis. (PAI)—They say the way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach and Local 520, State, County and Municipal Employees, has found that’s 
particularly the way to a non-union man’s heart. : 

Seventeen guests of the local—all nen union—attended a chicken dinner 
meeting here. Within two weeks 18 of the 17 had become members of the local. 








Labor Hails Proxmire Election in Wisconsin 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Labor and liberals here joined this month in welcoming a new Democratic Sen- 
ator, William E. Proxmire, Wisconsin. A former labor newspaper editor, Proxmire, with strong backing from or- 
labor, defeated Eisenhower Republican, former Gov. Walter J. Kohler, and romped on to a landslide 

tory in the Wisconsin election to fill the Senate seat left vacant by the death of Joe McCarthy. 


A liberal Democrat, Proxmire is a for- 
Mer member of the American Newspa- 
per Guild and an outspoken supporter 
of organized labor. He is the first Demo- 
orat in 25 years to be elected to‘the US. 
@enate from solidly Republican Wiscon- 
gin. The election has been hailed as a 
fepudiation of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and an indication that Demo- 
orats will sweep the state in the 1958 
élections. te | 

The new Senator is no newcomer to 

litics. In three unsuccessful campaigns 

‘or governor, Proxmire met the people, 
traveled 56,000 square miles in Wiscon- 

n and proved a tireless campaigner. 
, he lost to Gov. Kohler. 

This time, however, organized labor 
backed the 41-year-old Democrat. AFL- 
CIO affiliates pitched in to turn out 
whopping majorities for Proxmire in the 

population centers of Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, and Sheboy- 


x, 3 








Much credit for the victory has been 
given to the joint efforts of the AFL-CIO 
in getting out the vote for Proxmire. Al- 
though merger on the state level is not 
yet completed, the AFL-CIO worked to- 
gether on the political front through La- 
bor’s Political League. The joint “get- 
out-the-vote” “campaign was the most 
successful ever held in the history of 
Milwaukee, where 80,000 families were 
reached either by telephone or personal 
calls, 

The total vote gave Proxmire 435,085 
to Kohler’s 312,745. 

Proxmire is expected to be a strong 
re-inforcement for the liberal labor bloc 
in the Senate. He believes that Taft- 
Hartley needs drastic over-hauling so 
that it can no longer be used as a weapon j 
against labor, particularly in the or- 
ganizing of labor. He challenged “right- 
to-work”’ legislation during the campaign 
in a debate with Kohler, He is on rec- 
ord as supporting such ive meas- 
ures as housing, federal aid for educa- 
tion and improved Social Security. 





Win Strike 


McKEESPORT, Pa.—More than 
200 employees at the G. C. Murphy 
Go. warehouse here struck for a 
week early this month and won the 
reinstatement of a worker unfairly 
suspended and company recognition 
of their grievance committee, Int'l 
Rep. Ernest Burberg reported. The 
workers joined the RWDSU and won 
their first contract last year. 

Haled before Judge Samuel A. Weiss 


when the company got an injunction. 


against the picketing, Local 940 Pres. 
George Komarnisky, Sec.-Treas. George 
Puko, Vice-Pres. Lois Morgan and Bur- 
berg told their side of the story. 

The judge, hearing the workers’ de- 
scription of how the company had 
dodged their persistent efforts to meet 
and discuss a set of unfair rules put 
up without consulting the union, and 
management’s refusal to meet with 
the grievance committee, immediately 
expressed his sympathy. 

The jurist then set about helping to 
amend the new company rules at a meet- 
ing with union and company represent- 
atives the next day. He also urged that 
the company and the union get together 
on an effective grievance procedure. 


‘Permission’ to Use Washroom 


The rule which caused the trouble in 
the first place—requiring workers to ask 
permission to go to the washroom—was 
quickly thrown out, and the others were 
revised to the complete satisfaction of 
all parties concerned. A new grievance 
procedure has been put into effect which 
sets up committees of two union rep- 
resentatives and two company represent- 
atives for each of the two plant floors, 
Final step of the procedure is arbitration. 


15-5 for RWDSU 
At Bakery Depot 


CHESAPEAKE, O.—Employees of the 
Ohio Valley Baking Company’s dis- 
tribution depot here voted to join Local 
21 of the RWDSU in a secret ballot 
election Sept. 5, Int’l Rep. Edgar L, 
Johnson reported. 

The firm’s main plant in Middleport, 
O. has been organized in Local 21 since 
1954. Rather than go through NLRB 
procedures, the company agreed to join 
the union in supervising an election. The 
vote was 15 for the union to 5 against, 
The men are retail route salesmen, ship- 
ping and loadout workers. The route 
salesmen at the main plant in Middle- 
port voted for the union early this year. 

Johnson credited rank and file or- 
ganizing committee chairman Ken- 
neth Ward with patiently following 
up the campaign to sign up the shop, 
even after the drive had lost its early 
initiative after a few months. Johnson 
said Ward managed to inject the drive 
with a new shot of enthusiasm that 
carried the workers to victory. 

It is expected the men will prepare 
their contract proposals soon, and that 
negotiations will get an early start. 
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a mead — nd 
Confer in Midwest 


COLUMBUS, O.—RWDSU ieaders 
in the midwest have agreed to renew 
the annual conference of locals in the 
dairy, bakery and other food indus- 
tries. Seventy-five delegates are expect- 
ed to convene in Detroit from Oct. 25 
through Oct. 27. 

The delegates, mostly rank and file 
leaders, will come from Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia to discuss industry conditions, 
exchange ideas and experiences, and 
recommend common contract goals. 
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The South 





Elections Near at A&P Stores in Dixie 





Good progress was recorded during the past 
few weeks in the RWDSU’s major organizing 
efforts in the South, with the campaigns in 13 
A & P supermarkets in three states all mov- 
ing steadily, if not quickly, toward National 
Labor Relations Board elections. Although at- 
tempts are being made by management in some 
areas to frustrate the employees’ drive to org- 
anize, reports below from the various scenes 
indicate that the workers are determinedly 
sticking with the RWDSU. 


Spirits High in Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn.—Employees of nine A & P 
stores in this and three nearby cities Were working 
hard to sign up their stores 100% while labor board 
procedures ground slowly and painfully toward set- 
ting an election date for the 150 workers. Int’l Rep. 
Ed Rosenhahn said two stores were completely signed 
Se ee Re SS ye eee 100% 
sign 


The union’s petition for an election was filed July 
2 and was not heard until Aug. 8. Company-inspired 
delays and an obliging labor board put off until Sept. 
5 the date for both parties to submit final arguments. 
Further deliberation will take place at the Washington 
office of the NLRB. 


Rosenhahn, who is leading the campaign here, re- 
ported that the employees’ spirits are high, as expres- 
sed at the frequent’ meetings of organizing committees 
and members of all the stores. He said they are some 


of the “fightingest” workers he’s met, that they know 
what they are fighting for, and are a “credit to the 


Organizing 
A&P 
In Tennessee 





By MURL HOUSEHOLDER 


The campaign started in May; 

Ed Rosenhahn came in and we made hay. 

We signed our cards and paid our “dues; 

And then the company got the news. 
ee 

The company said, “Now, a real union we 
don’t need, 

We'll send for another unton to intercede.” 

But we employees know what to do: 

We'll vote for RWDSU. 


The bosses, they have tried by threat’ning us, 
The dig wheels, they have tried by petting us; 
But we employees know what to do; 

We will win with RWDSU, 


The poem above was written by one of the rank- 


and-file leaders in the RWDSU drive to organize 





Ballot This Month in of. 


FLORENCE, 8S.C.—The employees of two A&P 
supermarkets will be voting their choice of union 
in a National Labor Relations Board election 


before this month is out, Regional Dir. Irving 


Lebold reported. Meanwhile,-the workers, who 
are better than 90 percent signed up in RWDSU, 
are holding tight as management tries to scare 
them out of the union with firings and other 
attempts at intimidation. 

Plans are to file charges of unfair labor practices 
with the labor board if the reinstatement of three 
fired employees is not won in negotiations following 
the election. 

The firings, Lebold said, were clearly a case of the 
company’s flexing its muscles for the benefit of the 
rest of the workers. Two of the discharges were for 
minor reasons—one on grounds of wrongly marking 
some merchandise, and the other for allegedly accept- 


ing tips. The latter was charged against an employee - 


with 11 years of service. 

The third firing took place after an employee re- 
acted as any man would to extreme provocation in 
public by the store manager, 


Tuscaloosa Vote Date Due 


TUSCALOOBA, Ala.—Indications given at a labor 
board hearing last month of the union’s petition for 
an election at two A & P stores point to an early date 
for a vote by the 70 employees, Regional Dir. Frank 
Parker reported. 

The hearing was held Aug. 30, and although com- 
pany representatives raised no objections to an elec- 
tion and no dispute of.any kind developed, manage- 





union movement.” 


A & P supermarkets in Tennessee. 


ment refused to give formal consent to an election. 
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LABOR DAY IN MIAMI—The float of Communications Workers Local 3107 


es, 





was one of the features of monster torchlight Labor Day parade in Miami, 
Fla. The parade was followed by a rally and speechmaking in Bayfront Park. 





First Pact Hailed in Miami 
By Jeff Stores Service Group 


MIAMI, Fla.—Two and a half months of negotiations on a first con- 
tract between the RWDSU and management of Jefferson Stores Service 
Corp. have resulted in a settlement that received the unanimous and en- 


thusiastic approval of all 80 employees 
of the shop, Regional Dir. Harry Buslf 
reported. 

The workers voted for the RWDSU in 
a National Labor Relations Board elec- 
tion last May 29. The new group, con- 
sisting of appliance servicemen, office 
and stock employees, joined their fellow 
Jefferson store employees in the firm’s 
warehouse in the union. The firm oper- 
ates a chain of retail appliance stores in 
this area. ‘ 

The new contract, which runs for 2 
years, provides wage increases averaging 
$5.74 a week, and covering a range of 
$2.50 to $20 in individual wage boosts, 
effective July 1 of this year. Next year 
each employee is guaranteed a minimum 
increase of $2 a week. 

Other features of the new pact are: 6 
paid holidays; paid vacations of 1 week 


after 6 months’ service, 1 week and 2 days. 
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lowed.under state law will apply, and that 
if the law is changed to permit a union 
shop, that condition will automatically go 
into effect. 


The television service men also made 
considerable gains. Among these are a 
guaranteed base rate, or $2 for each com- 
pleted service call. After 40 completed 
calls the per-call rate goes up to $2.40. 
They also won increases in car allowance 
from 35 to 40 cents per call, with a guar- 
anteed minimum of $18 a week. Minimum 
base rate for a trainee service man is 
$55, ranging up to $95 for a journeyman. 


Other minimums are $50 per week 
for trainees in white goods (refriger- 
‘ators, washers, etc.) to $85 for journey- 
men; $51.50 for stock room trainees, up 
to $80 for head stock clerks, and $45 a 
week to start in the office, to a high 
of $70 for senior clerks. 





Amer. Tobacco Talks Snag 
Over Automation Threat 


CHARLESTON, 8.C.—Contract negotiations between Local 15A and 
the American Tobacco Company’s cigar plant here have bogged down, 
with management insistent on using automation to lower standards of 


Wages and working conditions. 


Int’l Rep. Larry Larsen, who with Regional Dir. Irving Lebold is lead- 


ing the union committée in the talks, 
said the workers are determined to get 
a fair share of the gains produced by the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery, 
particularly since they are expected to 
improve their skills to run the new ma- 
chinery. Larsen said the company would 
also save a great amount of tobacco with 
the new machinery. . 

It is expected that the automation of a 
number of cigar-making operations will 
result in loss of jobs for 150 to 200 of the 
1,000 plant employees. The company 
wants those workers who transfer to new 
jobs as a result of the re-shuffling to 
be regarded as new employees at the 
minimum rate of $1 an hour, and thus, 
in effect, lose their seniority. 


Fight for Seniority 
The union has answered that this is 
impossible, that employees must retain 
their seniority if transferred to jobs on 
the same floor of the plant, and must 
retain at least a portion of their seniori- 
ty if moved to a job on another floor. 
The company’s proposals mean that 
certain workers would take temporary 
pay cuts while they work up to the pro- 
duction norm on the new machine—and 
when they reach the production norm, 
which has been boosted, they would be 
paid their original rate. Other workers 
would end up with permanent pay cuts. 
The union’s demands for a new con- 
tract include a substantial wage increase, 
adjustments in various classifications, in- 
crease from the present 6% to 8% for 
night shift premiums, and increases in 
company payments to the welfare fund 
to provide family coverage for hospital- 
ization and surgical care. Presently only 
members themselves are covered. 
The union insists that workers due 
to be laid off be given a choice of 
hether to take severance pay or go on 
which the company would 
if there is any hiring to 
be done in the future. 
The company has offered only sever- 





ance pay of one to seven weeks’ pay de- 
pending on length of service. Once sev- 
ered, says the company, employees will 
be ineligible to be rehired. 


200 in Mid-South 
Settle Contracts 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Wage boosts and 
additional paid holidays were gained in 





‘contract negotiations by close to 200 


RWDsSvers in this city and three other 
towns in this mid-south area, Int'l Rep. 
George Boone reported. Another 200 
members in this city were in negotiations 


for new contracts at the start of this 
month. 4 


The Weona grocery warehouse em- 
ployees in this city won a new contract 
last month which brought them wage 
increases of 2% cents an hour. This 
makes the total 1957 increase 5 cents an 
hour, since they won a 2%4-cent boost 
under a contract reopener last March. 
The new pact also provides for a March 
reopener. und 

Little Rock Pact 

In Little Rock, Ark., the workers at the 
Arkansas Plant Food Co., who number 
about 30 in season, won a new contract 
to replace the one that expired Aug. 1. 
It provides wage increases of 3 cents an 
hour, and is effective for one year. 


Buckeye Cotton Oil workers in Jack- 
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Cardinal Starch 
Pact Has Whole 
Town Talking 


. CARDINAL, Ont.—The whole town’s 
talking about the Cardinal Starch con- 
tract settlement with RWDSU Local 483 
—and they’re happy about it, too. The 
new contract means that 400 of the 650 
citizens of this hamlet, an important per- 
centage of the total number of residents, 
are getting increases of 14 cents an hour, 
as well as substantial improvements in 
medical care benefits and working condi- 
tions, Int’l Reps. George Spaxman and 
Elmer Raycroft reported. 

Spaxman explained that the starch plant is 
the only industry in Cardinal, and its prosperity 
depends heavily on what happens at the plant. 
When the Cardinal Starch workers get more 
money through their union, that means to the 
town's merchants that more money will be 
6pent in their stores. Thus, everybody’s happy. 


Union Security Strengthened 


In addition to the 14 cent wage boost, which 
goes to the men employees, some 40 women 
won increases of 8 cents an hour. Another ma- 
jor improvement was establishment of union 
securi:y to the point where every employee 
has to support the union by paying dues. Spax- 
man said the local has been trying to win a 
union security formula for the past 7 years. 

Oi ec gains were increased coverage under 
the welfare plan to provide doctor care in the 
home and the doctor's office. This is in addi- 
tion to the previously existing hospital benefits. 
The pilan’s cost is shared equally by employer 
and employee, and cost to the workers is about 
$1.50 a week, including the new benefits. 

Seniority was also improved, as was the trial 
period set-up. This formerly permitted the com- 
pan: to extend a new worker’s 60-day probation 
as it pleased, preventing people from ac- 
cumulating seniority for long periods. Now the 
trial period is 60 days, without extension. 

The settlement came after lengthy nego- 
ti@tions which began last June. In July the 
workers voted overwhelmingly to authorize 
a strike should it become necessary, and short- 
ly thereafter the dispute went before a con- 
ciliation officer. This too proved fruitless, and 
application was made to bring the case be- 
fore a conciliation board. 


Negotiations continued, however, and a set- 
tlement was reached Aug. 29, just a few days 
before the conciliation hearing was due. 

In addition tc Spaxman and Raycroft, the 
union negotiators were Thomas Simpson, Geor- 
ge McNutt, Webb Deschants and Carl Riddle. 


Lottie Schubert Wins 
"Tribune* Scholarship 


WINNIPEG, Man.—Int’l Rep. Chris Schu- 
bert’s daughter Lottie, “a brilliant student and 
an outstanding girl in every way” according. to 
her school principal, has won her second uni- 
versity scholarship. 

Chris proudly reported that the grant of $200, 
provided by the newspaper, the Winnipeg Trib- 
une, would enable Lottie to put herself through 
the first year of a liberal arts course. She has 
just entered the university. On her graduation 
from Churchill High School, Lottie won a $50 
scholarship. 

The grants were won on the basis of excep- 
tionally high grades throughout her high school 
career. Lottie wants to be a social worker, spe- 
eljalizing in work with children. 


Windsor Begins Pre-Paid 


Prescription Insurance 


WINDSOR, Ont.—A new program of pre-paid 
drug prescription insurance is due to start a 
three-month trial period next Jan. 1 in. this 
city. The plan is patterned after the local hos- 
pital and medical care insurance plans, which 
@over members of the RWDSU. 

The new service will fill all prescriptions of 
gubscribers in Windsor and Essex Counties at 
@ cost of about $10 per person per year. 

The plan is being sponsored by a group 
of pharmacists who call it Prescription Serv- 
fced, Inc. It ts a non-profit corporation. All 
60 Windser pharmacies are participating dur- 

fing the trial period. Subscribers may enter 
the program either individually or in groups, 
as a shop or plant. 





















Members’ kids gather around wheel- } 


barrow full of goobers ready to dig in 
for the peanut scramble. 


Ted Renquist of Local 535 really dug 
in during strawberry pie eating con- 
test—though he prefers apple. 
































































Ladies’ nail-driving contest produced 
plenty of bent nails, few injuries to 
contestants or spectators. 


RWDSUers 
Picnic in 
Vancouver 


More than 500 RWDSU members in 
Vancouver, B. C. brought their families 
along to Belcarra Park for the union's 
sixth annual picnic. On hand for the 
gala event was Regional Dir. Gerry 
Emary,-who is still convalescing from a 
lengthy illness. 


Everyone had a wonderful time, what 
with bingo, tug-of-war, pie eating con- 
tests and other events. There were five 
Shetland ponies to provide free rides 
for the kids. All in all, it was a memor- 
able occasion for Vancouver RWDSvUers. 
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Stan Colbert of ‘535’ is all wrapped up 
by Mrs. C. in diaper race, to great glee 
of youngsters. 
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By JACK PALEY, 
Executive Secretary, RWDSU 


Congress adjourned at the beginning of this month and the rec- 
ord of its eight months of deliberations shows no action—or even intel- 
ligent effort—to cope with the mounting economic pfoblems facing 
the American people. . 

Living costs went up in July for_the eleventh straight month. Con- 
sumer prices were 3.2% above July 1956. Food costs, which make up 
80% of the government index, moved up 1% during the month of July 
alone, and are now above the previous record high of August 1952. Fed- 
eral experts who had previously predicted living costs would ease during 
July, now say “ a slight increase” is in store in the months ahead. 

Unemployment increased to over three million in July 1957, more than 200,- 
000 higher than a year ago. Employment in manufacturing industries continues 


to “decline, while weekly hours of work have fallen off in both manufacturing ° 


and construction. There were 97,000 home building units started in June (the 
last month for which we have available statistics), some 10,400 below the number 
of units started in June, 1956, and the smallest amount for June since 1949. 

This development of rising prices and increasing unemployment has caused 
practically no ripple in Washington. On the contrary, and this is what is fright- 
ening about it, the pattern of rising prices and increasing unemployment appears 
to be a conscious objective of the Administration. As its way of “fighting infla- 
tion,” the Eisenhower Administration has pursued a policy of hard money and 
high interést rates which has as its purpose reduction of both business and con- 
sumer demands. 

Former Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey recently told a Senate com- 
mittee that a drop in production is “the happiest thing that could happen to this 
country.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council at its August meeting criticized the Eisen- 
hower Administration for following economic policies which are a mistaken way 
of fighting inflation. The AFL-CIO charged that these erroneous policies are 
“designed to hasten a recession” and declared that tight money policies have 
made worse a situation in which industrial output is falling and unemployment is 
growing—while pric& and big corporation profits are steadily rising. 


Press Distorts Facts, Blames Labor 


This serious indictment of the Eisenhower economic policies was ignored 
by the ‘press and radio, whose favorite argument seems to be that all the ills of 
our economy (real and imaginary) are due to labor’s struggles for higher wages. 
This is a conscious distortion of the real facts, which are that in spite of rising 
wages and improved fringe benefits, unit labor costs have remained practically 
unchanged in the past five years. 

When a few responsible economists argue that increasing interest rates to 
the highest level in 20 years is not the way to fight inflation—that all it does is 
enrich the bankers still more; and that it is bad for business and consumers and 
home-owners and the government which has to pay higher interest costs on its 
Public debt—these economists are scoffed at and ignored. ra : 

When Walter Reuther, on behalf of the United Automobile Workers, pro- 

to the auto manufacturers a slight reduction in the prices of 1958 cars to 

coupled with a downward revision in the demands of the automobile workers 

as a positive step to halt inflation, his proposals were ridiculed by the manufac- 

turers, pigeonholed by the Administration and given a one-day working-over by 
the press. 

It is this irrational and totally irresponsible attitude displayed by big busi- 
ness and od Po shane that has led Andrew J.. Biemiller, Director of the 
ie CIO ve,Department, and Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of the AFL- 
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Is U.S. Economy 
Repeating Pattern 
Of the Twenties? 
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CIO Research Department, to assert recently that “there is an amazing similarity 
between the monetary policies of the Eisenhower Administration and those of 
the 1920’s. That is why we are frightened by the effect of these policies.” 

The similarity between 1957 and the 1927-1929 period could be carried still 
further to include the almost total lack of public resistance to higher prices, as 
well as the astonishingly small protest against Administration policies by the la- 
bor movement. We act today’as though we are walking on top of beautiful clouds, 
just as the American people did a little over a generation ago before the clouds 
burst wide open. Unless there is an awakening to the dangers facing the American 
people, we may find just as the prosperous days of 1927 and 1928 were followed 
by the great depression of 1929, so too can the golden days of 1957 be followed by a 
similar debacle 

It is not being suggested here that we are on the brink of another depres- 
sion. Our economy is still in a healthy state. However, for the past several months 
the economy has been receding. Unless there is a drastic revision in the Admin- 
istration’s volicies which are responsible for this recession, an awakening by the 
American people to the dangers facing us and a change in the prevailing attitude 
of “leave it to the experts”—unless we start taking a hand in the nation’s future 
economic course we may very well face a depression of 1929’s magni‘ude, perhaps 
in the year 1959. 


Labor Can Help Change Trend 


There is still time and opportunity to change what may become a disastrous 
economic trend. Every citizen can play a role in bringing about such a change. 
Union members in particular can do so through their unions. 


Let us discuss at our shop and local meetings what is happening to our econ- 
omy and examine what is happening to prices and employment, particularly in 
our own communities, and adopt a program to cope with these problems. 

Let us arrange meetings with our Congressmen and Senators now while they 
are in recess, express our concern and set forth our program of coping with prob- 
lems. While meeting with our Congressmen, let us discuss the extension of the 
$1 minimum wage law to include the millions of American workers who are now 
excluded. We should ‘point out that with the rise in prices that is taking place the 
prevailing $1 minimum provision is becoming inadequate. Let us also demand 
legislation providing for a cost-of-living adjustment in Social Security to keep 
up with the rising cost of living. Let us propose to our legislators that if next 
year’s budget makes possible a tax cut, the tax reduction should first be provided 
for the people in the lowest earning brackets, with additional tax allowances for 
working mothers. | 

Let us remind our Congressmen and Senators that 1958 is an election year 
and that we will judge their record on these issues when we go to the polls at elec- 
tion time. 

At the same time that we take these steps in the legislative field, we should 
carefully prepare our demands for our next contracts to include periodic cost-of- 
living adjustments as well as substantial wage increases. 

Late last year, when the current upward spiral of prices was beginning to 
become apparent, Pres. Max Greenberg issued a warning to all RWDSU locals 
that the trend was likely to continue. He urged at that time that locals take 
steps to re-negotiate contracts to provide for a cost-of-living review, and to take 
into account in future collective bargaining the likely impact of higher pricés. 

Events since then have fully borne out ce. Greenberg's predictions. And 
the likelihood is great that the trend will continue. _ 

No union member need feel guilty about fighting for decent wage increases. 
Not only do rising prices justify such a fight, but the very struggle for a higher 
standard of living contributes to the general welfare of the nation by increasing 
the market for goods and services. We in the labor movement believe in and 
will continue to press for an expanding economy, freedom from want and inse- 
oe ee ee 
* to offer. 
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This thoughful infant was prize-winning subject 
for ‘Seymour Aronson of Newark, N. J., a shoe 
salesman and member of Local 108. 


— 


Nick Speizio of District 65, N. Y., wins $5 for this 
shot of his son mischievously looking through win- 
dow he had broken. 


“Three men in a tub” is appropriate title of this 

unusual ‘photo by Lillian Kalinski of Maple City, 

Mich, Lillian, a member of Local 1710, didn’t say 
whether she blushed while taking it. 


Latest | 
Photo Contest : 
Winners 


As The Record’s Photo Contest nears its closing date of Sept. 
30, there’s still no sign of a let-up in either quantity or quality of 
the entries. Once again our judges have had a hard job narrowing 
their selections down to three winners of $5 prizes, and two Hon- 
orable Mentions, 


It’s not too late for you to send in your entry. The contest is 
open to all RWDSU members. Please put your name, address and 
the number of your local on the back of each photo you send in, 
plus information about the photo itself. Your entry may win a $5 
prize in the next issue, and be eligible for the grand prize of $25. 
Send as many photos as you like—do it now! 


Mail your entries to The Record Photo Contest, 132 West 43 } 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. ry 
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Honorable mentions 
go to Mrs. James 
Bowers of Local 110, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
for snap of sad lit- 
tle pup above, and 
to Leonard Wasser- 
man of Local 1199, 
New York, for his 
photo taken in ruins 
of Pompeii, Italy. 
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Facts on the Epidemic Due to Hit U.S. This Fall 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 
Medical Consultant, District 65 Security Plan 


To those who can recall the vast disability and millions of deaths caused 
by the 1918-'19 influenza epidemic, the term “Asian flu’ and the daily reports in 
the press about its spread and potential harm have re-awakened some of the anx- 
lety always associated with a world-wide epidemic. Actually, there is nothing new, 
mysterious or alarming about the present epidemic. Although a virus respon- 
sible for influenza was first identified in 1933, historical records show that over 
the course of centuries universal epidemics or “pandemics” have attacked Asia, 
Europe, the Americas and other parts of the world frequently though irregular- 
ly, and that many of these epidemics started in some Asian country. The mild- 
ness of most influenza epidemics was flippantly noted by contemporary writ- 
ers of previous centuries in the phrases—the “jolly rant,” “la grippe” and the 
Italian ‘influenza,” meaning influence. 


Between pandemics of influenza every civilized country has experienced 
lesser epidemics, often at two, three, or four year intervals. Because of the rap- 
id and frequent movement of people from one country to another, most influ- 
enza epidemics nowadays are pandemics. 


The present pandemic started in China early in 1957, swept through most 
of Asia and has spread rapidly through Europe. As in previous epidemics, it ad- 
vances in waves, attacking and subsiding and then reappearing again. It is now 
spreading in a westerly direction and may be expected to strike with fullest force 
in the United States during the fall and winter months. 


The current Asian Flu virus has different properties than other types of 
flu. Because of these differences, existing influenza vaccines cannot be expected 
to give satisfactory protection against the current strain. As soon as this be- 
came apparent, the National Institutes of Health of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice and leading pharmaceutical manufacturers set to work to produce a vaccine 
to immunize against Asian Flu. 


Producing an effective and safe influenza virus vaccine is much easier 
than producing a polio virus vaccine such as the Salk vaccine. Polio viruses are 
grown in monkey kidney tissue culture fluids, and require elaborate precautions 
for growth, extraction and neutralization by formaldehyde. Influenza virus is 
cultivated and tested for effectiveness and safety much more simply and rapidly. 


How Flu Vaccine Is Produced 


The flu virus is obtained easily from the throat of a patient in the early 
stage of fever, headache, fatigue and muscle aches. The patient gargles a mouth- 
ful of fluid and returns it toa streptomycine glass. The throat washings are mixed 
with a little penicillin and streptomycin to kill the various bacteria present and 
a few drops of the mixture are injected into the amniotic sac of chick embryos 
where the virus multiplies rapidly. Once the virus has been induced to grow, it 
can be cultivated for vaccine production. The virus itself is then killed by for- 
maldehyde like the polio viruses. Although the vaccine must comply with rigid 
safety and potency standards of the U.S.Public Health Services’ National Insti- 
tute of Health, the relative simplicity of production methods, compared with the 
Salk vaccine, make it possible for pharmaceutical manufacturers to produce a 
new influenza vaccine in a matter of months. 


Injection of an influenza vaccine stimulates protective antibodies which 
appear in the blood about a week after the injection, reaching a maximum level 
during the second week, remaining fairly constant for a month or two longer 
and then declining gradually. The newinfluenza vaccine now being distributed 
is expected to provide about 70% protection—which means that about 7 of 10 
persons getting the vaccine can,be successfully immunized against the Asian 
Flu. The duration of protection with the new vaccine is unknown but will prob- 
ably vary considerably because of the wide variation in resistance to infection 
among individuals. 


Protection against the current Asian flu does not insure immunity against 
influenza epidemics caused by other strains of influenza virus that may appear 
a year from now or later. New strains of virus will require new vaccines. 


Reports from the U.S. Public Health Service, State Health Departments 
and the World Health Organization indicate that the disease caused by Asian 
virus is mild, with symptoms of headache, generalized aches and fever lasting 
two or three days, followed by about three to four days of weakness. Although 
the disease is mild and the few deaths reported have occurred mainly among eld- 
erly persons or those suffering from lung or heart disorders, medical experts and 
the U.S. Public Health Service advise that as many people as possible should 
obtain the considerable though not perfect protection that the new vaccine af- 
fords. 

Unfortunately, there will not be enough vaccine available to immunize 
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Bed rest and aspirin are prescribed for patient with Asian flu, plus anti- 
biotics to prevent complications. ‘i 


the entire population before the epidemic reaches its fullest force 
this late fall or winter. The Federal and State Health agencies have 
decided that each state will determine how the vaccine should be 
distributed. Most of the immunization will be done by physicians 


in their offices and group centers and it is probable that health- 


and hospital personnel, policemen, firemen and certain workers in 
essential industries and community services will have priority so 
that community services will not be disrupted by the predicted epi- 
demic. Doctors are being advised that next in priority should be 
elderly persons and those with heart and lung disorders and such 
chronic diseases as diabetes. How Strictly this voluntary priority 
schedule will be followed remains to be seen. 

Because the distribution of vaccine to private physicians is on a 
voluntary basis, it can be anticipated that they will be subject to 
much pressure by anxious patients who are in no real danger from 
the flu epidemic. Try to get the vaccine from your doctor when he 
gets an adequate supply, but if tre can’t give it to you, don’t get pan- 
icky. Remember, Asian Flu is like any other flu or grippe. 

If you come down with the flu, get into bed until the fever sub- 
sides. Aspirin is still the best drug to relieve the headaches, aches 
and pains of the muscles and to reduce fever. Physicians employ 
penicillin and other antibiotics to combat bacterial complications 
of flu such as penumonia. It is these complications that caused 
most of the sickness and deaths In the 1918-’19 epidemic. Today, 
complications can be promptly and effectively controlled by the 
family physician. 
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1199er Wins Acclaim 
As Jazz Composer 


It was not long ago that George Russell, a member of RWDSU 
Local 1199, Retail Drug Employees, was filling short orders behind 
the fountain of a Brooklyn pharmacy. Today he is creating what 
leading music critics have hailed as “the most provocative modern 
jazz compositions in years.” 


Russell’s rise to fame in a field which is rapidly developing mass audi- 
ences, particularly in the colleges, has also brought the name of Local 1199 
to thousands of record fans. One of, the 12 original compositions in his new 
RCA Victor LP album—George Russell: The Jazz Workshop—is called 
“Knights of the Steam Table,” dedicated to the “countermen of Local 1199 
«..0Of which I am a member.” 


The fast-selling album has received rave notices from the critics and 
as a result, George Russell and his music are what is referred to in the trade 
as “a hot item.” In June, Russell was one of the three jazz composers com- 
missioned to perform a new work at the Brandeis Festival of Creative Arts. 
An historic event in modern jazz, it marked the first time that an American 
university had invited jazz composers to participate in a program of serious 
music. 


An overflow audience of 1,000 heard Russell conduct his own piece, 
“All About Rosie.” Based on a children’s game, the New York Times reviewer 
termed it “exhilarating” while Father Norman J. O’Connor, Roman Cath- 
olic Chaplain at Boston University and an eminent music critic called it 
“the most successful of the material” presented at the Festival. 


Guest appearances on radio and TV have kept Russell busy recently. 
He was interviewed on NBC-TV’s popular “Tonite” show and this was fol- 
lowed by a full-page feature article in Jazz Today titled, “Adventuring with 
George Russell.” 


Born and reared in Cincinnati, Ohio, he played drums on the school 
band and won a music scholarship to Wilberforce University. At the age of 
15 he was already playing professionally with dance bands under the guid- 
ance of Jimmy Mundy, then orchestrating for Benny Goodman’s band. Pick- 
ing up arranging by himself, he was soon scoring for Earl Hines, Benny 
Carter and other name bands. It was at this time that he developed his own 
approach to arranging which he published under the title, “The Lydian 
Concept of Tonal Organization.” 


New York music followers first became acquainted with his works when 
Dizzy Gillespie performed his “Cubana Be—Cubana Bop” at a Carnegie Hall 
concert in 1947. < 

George Russell relies heavily on American blues and folk music themes 
for his compositions. A serious student of Bach and Bartok, he nevertheless 
believes that “modern jazz, although more complex than traditional jazz, 
can still convey a strong message when based on folk music.” 





Jazz Composer Russell presents first album of his records 
te 1199 Pres. Leon J. Davis 











With seven baskets filled, Philip Lawrence is still picking fruit from one of his pear 
trees. Lawrence, a member of RWDSU Local 305, is said to be the largest non- 
professional fruit grower in Mount Vernon. 


Local 305 Member's 
Hobby Bears Fruit 


Ever wonder how one gets green thumbs? Philip Lawrence says 
they come from encyclopedias and books and has a back yard full of 
fruit, vegetables and flowers to prove his point. 


Lawrence, a member of the RWDSU’s Local 305 in Westchester County, 
N. Y., for the past 12 years, is forty-three. He lives in Mount Vernon and is 
employed in the receiving and shipping department of American White 
Cross Co. in New Rochelle. Growing fruit is his hobby. 


“TI once promised myself,” Lawrence said, “that if I ever got a spot of 
land, I’d plant some fruit trees.” About four years ago Lawrence got his 
spot of land—a plot 33 feet wide and 207 feet deep. He read encyclopedias, 
books, and newspaper tips on fruit growing. Now he is probably the largest 
fruit grower—non-professional, that is—in Mount Vernon. 


Lawrence’s spot of land is planted with three pear trees, two apple trees, 
seven peach trees, a plum tree, a grape vine, a garden of tomatoes, greens 
and other vegetables. The whole place is bright with a variety of flowers 
which his wife Thelma helps tend. 


Though he considers himself still an amateur, Lawrence is familiar with 
scientific methods of fruit growing and is proud of his success with crossing 
varieties of fruit and reaping high yields. “Everything I do seems to work,” 
he said; adding that he “just read, watched and learned.” 


Lawrence gets a real bang out of seeing how many different varieties of 
apples he can get on one tree. Right now he’s got three varieties—Baldwin, 
Yellow Apple and Red Valley—on a single tree. In addition to a size, shape 
and color contrast, he has also increased the yieid on this tree. “I ought to 
double my yield next year,” he observed. 


In 1956, Lawrence said he got four bushels of pears from his three trees. 
This year, with seven baskets picked, the limbs are still hanging full. Four 
of his peach trees are bearing and the others are budding. The plum tree is 
scheduled to bear the Red Ace plum, next ‘year. Supposedly the largest plum, 
this variety was discovered about three years ago. 


Lawrence doesn’t sell any of his harvest. He does give a lot of it to the 
neighbors and he and his wife can the rest. His wife never helps him with 
the fruit harvest though. He believes that is his exclusive domain. 


According to Lawrence, fruit growing takes a lot of time. But time and 
patience alone are not enough to yield a fine crop. The trade tricks he has 
picked up, mostly from encyclopedias, have helped Lawrence a great deal. 
For example, girdling the apple trees will produce a greater quantity of 
fruit. In girdling he explained that he cuts a one-eighth of an inch band 
around the limb which he says keeps the sap in the limb and prevents it 
from running back into the roots. 


Lawrence has three tips for growing better trees: the use of fertilizer, 
proper pruning and plenty of spraying. Of the three he believes spraying is 
most important. Lawrence’s green thumbs have caused his wife to remark 
that “In a few years we won’t have a yard, only an orchard.” 


But Lawrence just smiles and keeps right on raising fruit on his spot 
of land. 2 es 
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Andrews, Walter Pidgeon, John Dales. 


By WALTER PIDGEON 


President, Screen Actors Guild 


As the president of the AFL-CIO Screen Actors Guild, one of my jobs 
is to tell the story of the Guild and the motion picture industry to all of 
organized labor and to get more union men and women into the habit of 
going to the movie theaters. While television is a grand new medium, it 
cannot and should not supplant the theater. 


Some Americans may wonder why movie actors need a union, “guild” 
being just another word for union. I can assure them that the screen 
actors know what their union means to them. We are pretty proud of the 
progress that we have made since 1933 when our union was formed. 


In those days before we won our first collective bargaining contract, 
half of the actors working in pictures earned less than $2,000 a year gross, 
before deduction of agents’ fees. Less than 10 percent earned as much as 
$5,000 gross. And agents’ fees took quite a hunk of an actor’s salary. 


It was common practice in the studios for actors to have to work late every 
Saturday night and often into the early hours of Sunday morning, thus destroying 
the actor’s day of rest. When a legal holiday occurred in midweek, the actor often 
would have to work the following Sunday to make up for the holiday. 

Meal periods came at the producer’s convenience, not necessarily to meet the 
human needs of the actor. 

There was seldom any twelve-hour rest period in between calls, actors some- 
times working on a set as late as 2 or 3 a.m. and then being ordered to report back 
at 8 a.m. the same day. 

, Actors were not paid for 
overtime, and there was no 
premium pay for work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays or for night work. 

These are just a few of 
the many bad working con- 
ditions existing before the 
movie actors formed their 
union. 

In March of 1933 the 
producers’ forced actors 
under contract to take a 50 
percent pay cut and all free- 
lance actors to take a 20 
percent pay cut. This de- 
spite the fact that actors as 
a group received less than 
two cents of each dollar 
taken in at the boxoffice. 

In those days the screen 
actors had no union to turn 
to — so they took the cut. 
But they immediately started to form a union, the Screen Actors Guild. 

Six actors—Ralph Morgan, Grant Mitchell, Berton Churchill, Charles Miller, 
Kenneth Thomson and Alden Gay Thompson—met and decided to form a self- 
governing union organization of all motion picture actors to gain fair economic 
conditions. The first organizing meeting of the Guild was held July 12, 1933, and 
the following actors became the union’s first members: Alan Mowbray, Morgan 
Wallace, Leon Ames, Bradley Page, Billy Sullivan, Richard Tucker, Reginald Mason, 
Tyler Brooke, Kenneth Thomson, Alden Gay Thomson, James Gleason, Ivan 
Simpson, Claude King, Boris Karloff, Arthur Vinton, Clay Clement, Charles Star- 
rett, C. Aubrey Smith and Willard Robertson. 

Among others who joined the union in its first months were such famous names 
as Groucho Marx, James Cagney, Ralph Bellamy, George Raft, Eddie Cantor, Ches- 
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Patricia Morison and Pres. Pidgeon discuss prob- 
lems of movie industry in conference at Screen 
Actors Guild headquarters. 
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The Union Is Our Protection ' 


Screen Actors Guild officers confer at union’s offices in Hollywood. L. to r., Dana 
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ter Morris, Robert Montgomery, Fredric March, Adolphe Menjou, Edward Arnold, 
Noel Madison, Lyle Talbot, Gary Cooper, Spencer Tracy, Miriam Hopkins, Otte 
Kruger and Paul Muni. 


Then started a four-year struggle for union recognition and a union shop con- 
tract, for without a contract with the producers there could be no union security 
and little if any improvement in economic conditions. 


In 1935 the Guild gained economic bargaining strength by affiliating with 
the American Federation of Labor, joining other organizations of players in the 
AFL international, the Associated Actors and Artists of America, popularly known 
as “the Four A’s.” 


Just twenty years ago, on May 9, 1937, the Screen Actors Guild won recognition 
from the employers and a union shop contract. More than 98 percent of the film 
stars had agreed to support a strike if necessary to get the contract. 


In the first contract the greatest gains were obtained for the extra players and 
low-salaried bit players. Minimum rates were set and procedures established for 
settlement of Guild-producer disputes by conciliation and arbitration. An actor’s 
right to a twelve-hour rest period between calls was established and effective pen- 
alties were set for violation of this rule. 


Subsequent contracts have brought many other benefits for Guild members, 
including tripled minimum rates for all classes of actors, fair compensation for 
overtime, Sunday and holiday work, premium pay for night work, pay for wardrobe 
fittings and tests, and compensation for travel time. 


With the advent of television, the Guild negotiated a contract setting minimum 
wages and working conditions in the field of television motion pictures and estab- 
lishing the new principle under which actors are compensated separately, in addi- 
tion to their original com- 
pensation, for re-run of tele- 
vision entertainment films. 
In about three years the 
Guild has collected and dis- 
tributed to its members in 
the neighborhood of two 
million dollars in television 
residual payments. 

I am often asked just how 
the Screen Actors Guild 
operates, for, after all, many 
of our 13,000 members are 
highly individualistic and, 
in some cases, temperamen- 
tal. Before I answer this 
question, I must observe 
that no union in our coun- 
try has a more loyal mem- 
bership than the SAG. 

The actors § themselves 
govern the Guild through 
an elected board of direc- 
tors of thirty-nine actors 
and an executive committee 
consisting of the six elected officers of the Guild. One-third of the board and 
all the officers are elected annually, the board members for three-year terms, 
the officers for one year. 


The board sets the policies for the Guild’s professional executives and staff to 
execute. The board participates in and supervises all contract negotiations and, in 
general, directs the immense operations and work of the Guild. Major policy deci- 
sions are submitted to the entire membership in secret mail referendums. 


Motion picture actors have come a long way since those dark days of 1933 when 
the Screen Actors Guild was formed. We expect to continue to progress with the 
AFL-CIO, especially if we can convince more of our fellow unionists that it’s the 
brotherly thing to take the family to see a good picture in the theater frequently. 
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Like any good union member, Dan Duryea 
shows his union card to Charles Drubin of 
Screen Actors Guild. 
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Rotk Me Back to Sleep! 
By JANE GOODSELL 


So practice makes perfect, does it? Well, I have done it at least once 
every 24 hours since the day I was born which adds up to.... oh, never 
mind what it adds up to! Why should I tell you all my secrets? 


Anyway, I have got out of bed over ten thousand times. Yet, far from 
being perfect, I have never shown any signs of improvement whatsoever. 
To tell the truth, as the years go on, I get worse. 


Every time I have to shift from a horizontal to a perpendicular position, 
I want to die. I arise from bed in really horrible shape. My head feels 
like an old bowling ball, and my arms and legs seem to be made of paper 
mache. For the first few minutes, I am not even sure who I am: I know 
only that, whoever I’am, I feel awful. 























The other members of my family, equally indignant at having to leave 
their beds, do little to cheer me up. They lurch around, bumping into each 
other and complaining about missing buttons, socks that need darning 
and the general inadequacies cf their wardrobes. 


It is enough to ruin one’s entire day, and it is my opinion that a great 
number of the world’s ills can be traced to the fact that people have to get 
up in the morning. Anything so difficult is bound to cause frustration, 
hostility, ill temper, quarrels and heaven knows what kinds of trouble. 
What can you expect from a day that starts with getting up? 


Babies and tots are exceptions to the general resentment at getting 
out of bed. They like to get up. But, since babies are completely lacking 





in critical faculties, this fact only proves my point. The opinions of a 
group with so little discrimination as to eat Pablum mixed with spinach, 
is totally valueless. The fact that babies like to get up means nothing 
whatsoever. 


I have heard of full grown, adult human beings who also like to get 
up, and who rise from bed mentally alert and eager to greet each new day. 
Such people are abnormal and should seek psychiatric help. An abnormal 
person of this type undoubtedly invented the alarm clock, an instrument 
that rivals in cruelty the guillotine and the thumb screw. 


Think for a moment of the benefits mankind would reap if alarm 
clocks were outlawed. If people were allowed to get up naturally, they 
would spend more time in bed, leaving them less time for-war and politics 
and accidents and quarrels. 


What’s more, if people weren’t forced from bed before they were ready, 
they would be sweeter and kinder and calmer and cheerier. 


If the Russians would agree to outlaw alarm clocks, we might even 
get along with them! ' 


























Record drawings by Marjorie Glaubach 
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Fake Baldness Remedies 
Prey on the Unwary; 


Facts on ‘Growing’ Racket 
By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Consumer Expert for The Record 


People have a lot of trouble with hair. Men often feel they 
don’t have enough. Women worry about superfluous growth, 


This concern has made the public a target for television, ra- 
dio and newspaper ads from hair “consultants” and sellers of 
tonics, and dandruff removers, shampoos and other products. 


Bald-headed men are special game. Scalp “specialists” sell them every- 
thing from expensive “treatments” to bottled lotions and shampoos for 
home use. In one case, Frommes Scalp Specialists ran an ad (in the Buf- 
falo-Courier Express) showing before-and-after photos of customers who 
apparently had grown new hair. The ad claimed the photos were not re- 
touched. But one man whose photo was shown told the Buffalo Better 
Business Bureau the picture was “highly exaggerated, misleading and un- 
true.” He stated he had paid $150 for a series of treatments with a verbal 
(not written) guarantee of results, but still was bald, as the BBB officials 
could plainly see. The Frommes representative retorted that the customer 
had lost the growth shown in the photograph because he had stopped the 
treatment. 


A whole string of hair-treatment firms, some with offices in a number 
of cities, recently have been charged by the Federal Trade Commission with 
exaggerated claims. Among them are Keele Hair and Scalp Specialists; 


Rogers Hair Experts; Bishop Hair Experts; Merrill Hair and Scalp Consul- a 


tants; Kelvex Inc.; Collins Hair and Scalp Experts; Winston, Ltd.; and 
Loesch Hair Experts. 


Bishop, which has offices in several cities, had advertised that “Bald- . 


ness can be prevented in almost every case ...”; “in almost every case, 
baldness starts with some local scalp disorder .. . can be corrected quickly 
by Bishop Hair Experts.” Bishop has denied the FTC charges and insists 
its treatments are “beneficial.” Similarly, Merrill, Kelvex, Collins, Carey 
and Winston have denied they misrepresented the benefits of their hair 
and scalp preparations. But, the FTC says, the companies’ preparations 
would have no value in treatment of the most common type of baldness, 
known as “male pattern baldness.” 


Salesmen Pose as ‘Trichologists’ 


Keele and Rogers send out salesmen to all parts of the United States 
and Canada to sell their preparations. The FTC reports that the salesmen 
are advertised as “famous trichologists.” They set up temporary offices, 
usually in hotels, and advertise for people to come in for diagnosis and ad- 
vice. The complaint charges that the salesmen do not havé competent 
training in dermatology or any other branch of medicine dealing with the 
diagnosis or treatment of scalp disorders affecting hair. 


Another widely-advertised hair and scalp preparation is Persulan, sold 
by Drake Laboratories, Inc. You may have seen or heard newspapers, mag- 
azines or radio ads for Persulan. A typical claim: “I have treated four men 
with thin temples and bald spots and they can truly say that Persulan 
really stopped that hair from falling and grew hair on the thin bald spots.” 

Persulan just won’t do these things, the FTC experts say. 


Loesch Hair Experts advertised products for home treatment with 
such claims as “Resulis from home treatment are quickly noticeable . . . 
usually it takes just a few weeks to cleanse the hair of dandruff .. . kill the 
bacteria swarming underneath the scalp, correct local disorders and stop 
excess hair fall.” But an FTC examiner found that none of Loesch’s prod- 
ucts will prevent or overcome any type of baldness or hair loss. Nor will 
they cure bacteria “swarming beneath the scaip” because bacteria don’t 
exist there. 


It is true that some preparations as Loesch’s-may cause a fuzz to grow 
on a bald scalp. This fuzz is known as “lanugo” or “puppy hair.” But it is 
not hair and never grows to real hair. Also, such fuzz subsequently often 
drops off and is not replaced, the American Medical Association reports. 


The Reasons for Baldness 


Most cases of baldness derive from three factors: heredity, hormonal 
balance and simply getting older. These types are what are called “male 
pattern baldness.” There is really no known product or treatment that will 
prevent this common type of baldness, or grow hair. 

There are a number of products useful for removing dandruff scales, 
although some merely contain alcohol which dissolves surface dandruff. 

But the relief afforded by lotions and shampoos is only temporary. 
For example, the FTC has issued a complaint against the big Helene Curtis 
“Enden Shampoo.” These showed a man scratching his head as a voice 
asked him: ... “don’t you know there’s a new proven way to end your 
dandruff problems once and for all?” The FTC complains this commercial 
is misleading because, it says, Enden will not cure dandruff or have any 
other lasting effect. The condition will return if the regular use of the 
product is discontinued. 

Claims that a hair lotion or “tonic” will “nourish” the hair also should 
be viewed skeptically, the BBB’s warn. The fact is hair gets its nourishment 
from the blood stream and you can’t feed the roots from outside like fer- 
tilizing grass. . 

What is beneficial is the massage you give your scalp when you apply 
a hair tonic. This may stimulate a flow of blood to the scalp with possible 
benefit. You can massage without buying a tonic, of course. Many tonics 
do contain a counter-irritant which further helps stimulate a flow of blood. 
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= Grandmother was famous for her fruit conserves and pre- 
= serves. Today you can match her fame—and even surpass it— 
_ with much less effort. A U.S. Department of Agriculture bulletin, 
= just off the press, “How to Make Homemade Jellies, Jams, and 
© Preserves at Home,” offers newer time-saving ways of making 
* jellies and jams tha‘ allow for a wider choice of fruit, more fully 
* ripe flavor and more variety in fruit spreads. The bulletin ex- 
= plains in detail all the steps in making jams and jellies and gives 
For copies of the bulletin, write to the Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Try, Try Again 
It’s fashionable in Hollywood now to have 
afternoon and evening weddings. If the mar- 
riage is not a success, they feel, we suppose, 
that the whole day hasn’t been wasted. 


Neat and Quick 


In a divorce hearing the other day, the hus- 
band-defendant was testifying. Asked whether, 
in fact, he was the slob that his plaintiff-wife 
had made him out to be, he replied: 


“Well, I admit that I wasn’t too neat. But, on 
the other hand, my wife was the other extreme. 
She had what I could call ‘compulsive neatness.” 
I recall one night that I got up at three o’clock 
in the morning and went to the bathroom to 
get a drink of water. When I came back, the 
bed was made.” ov 

” — - 


You'll Love It 


An American tourist in Switzerland was somewhat 
disturbed by the esthetic enthusiasm of a local guide 


who took him mountain climbing. “Be especially care- % 


ful not to fall here,” the guide warned him, “because 
this is a mighty dangerous place. But if you fall, re- 
member to look to the right. The view is extra- 
ordinary.” 











Two Boy Friends . Nancy Was Tired 
A girl was talking about her two boy friends. Patrolman Delbert Mehriey, of Grand Rapids, 
“If I could combine them, i’d be the happiest Mich., reported an urgent call from Mrs. Ro- 
girl in the world. Frank is gay, suave, rich, kand R. Urban who said she had been talking 
handsome and witty, and Don wants to marry with Mrs. Nancy Scott on the telephone. It 


me.” seems Mrs. Scott suddenly failed to respond al- 
* e e though her breathing could be heard. 
¥ The officer rushed to investigate at Mrs. 
Skin You Love To Touch _ Scott’s home. He said he found her, still at the 
A lovelorn porcupine was taking an evening stroll phone—fast asleep. 
when he bumped into a cactus. 7 7 , 
“Is that you, dear?” he whispered. i H 
vin apne His Mistake 
‘ A now amaleree 20 @ Seeiae siete Wie seen 
Ma or associates by pretending to absolute infallabil- 
; ke Me an Offer ity. One day, however, he startled his co-workers by 
‘To what do you attribute your long life?” admitting that.once he had been wrong. 
the reporter asked the centenarian. “I don’t “You wrong?” exclaimed of of his listeners. 
rightly know yet,” replied the old timer, lazily “Yes, replied the infallible man. “Once I thought 


puffing at his pipe, “I’m still negotiating with , 1 ¥8% wrong when I wasn’t.” 
two breakfast cereal firms.” ° ° ° 
on ee ge Very Frequently 


Speaking of women’s costumes, the end fre- 


Prayer qv -tly does not justify the jeans. 
During evening devotions in a boy’s summer camp, ¥ ® ’ 
: omens was startled to hear this prayer from a 12- Through Channels 
“O God, we thank Thee for every blessing. We are «an i ik ta ce a 
grateful for the birds and the bees and the flowers— Jones (meekly): “Not that I know of, sir.” 
— mean so much to those who teach us about them. Boss: “Isn’t it true that you’ve been ‘praying for a 
en. raise?” 















































“Chocolate ... Vanilla... 




















Strawberry ... Lemon... 
Raspberry ... Union made,” 
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ROCK ’N ROLLER: What this 
pose has to do with the pic- 
ture leaves us puzzled, but 
Warners says Mamie Van Dor- 
en stars as a rock 'n roller in 
- Untamed Youth. 
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5 le ead ne ee ee ee ee a ee ee iil ‘ 
‘ : I predict the............ will win the Series in...... games. ; 
i $25 FIRST PRIZE : I predict scores of each game will be: : 
$15 SECOND PRIZE ‘ Ist game: Braves........ Yanks........ 5th game: Braves........ Yanks........ : 
$10 THIRD PRIZE : 2nd game: Braves........ Yanks........ : Gth game Braves........ Yanks........ : 
: Bed 8B Yenk 7th game: Braves........ Yanks........ ‘ 
CONTEST RULES : ee seaman (Fill in scores for as many games : 
1. Open to all RWDSU members. : 4th game: Braves........ Yanks........ as you predict Series will go) ; > 
There is no entry fee. : YOUR NAME ............... Pe FY A Aee Se EE REE RE oh ee : 
o 
2. Winners will be judged on ac- H s 
curacy of their predictions. . : ADDRESS PED SO PERLE ENERO KE Fee 6 ot 8 ergs 6.4 6 Heng CFS : 
: i a 
3. Entries must be postmarked not : RE Me... .'.)..0 ee ees EMPLOYED at............ eee : 
later than Tuesday, Oct. | H Fill in coupon, clip and mail to H 
4 RECORD BASEBALL CONTEST, 132 W. 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 4 


